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Cre CooLinGE, in one of his rare poetic moments, said of the 
Pilgrims, “They came not merely from the shores of the Old 
World. It will be in vain to search among recorded maps and 
history for their origin. They sailed up out of the infinite.” 

Arthur Lord, speaking along the same lines but in less poetic 
language, said of the Pilgrim movement, ‘Looking at it 
broadly it was part of a great world movement and its relation 
to that movement must be considered in order to understand its 
meaning and appreciate its results.” 

The New World, separated as it was from the other by a 
waste of ocean, made it possible to break old traditions, revise old 
institutions, and to think out a new philosophy to fit an infant 
society. 

The religious movement which was taking shape in England 
at the time was the natural and almost inevitable result of the 
translation of the Bible into English and its publication for general 
circulation. The Genevan version, printed in 1557-60, was the 
one commonly used by the Pilgrims. 

‘These were the conditions which profoundly influenced the 
Pilgrims of Scrooby, Leyden, and Plymouth. 

The Puritan body first took form in 1564. The Puritans did 
not differ from the essential doctrines of the Established Church. 
They objected to many of its forms and ceremonies, but they were 
“ever in and of the Church.” ‘The Pilgrims were a part of this 
movement but they were not Puritans, although much time has 
been spent in arguing that they were. As in the case of the Puri- 
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tans, their fundamental principles ditiered very little from those 
of the Established Church, although in church government and in 
the personal relationship which they believed to exist between God 
and man they were far apart. ‘They interpreted literally the pas- 
sage of Scripture which says, ‘“Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” They 
questioned the spiritual authority of the bishops and claimed the © 
right of any group to worship as it saw fit, with nothing to hamper 
freedom in religious thought or worship. The term ‘‘Separatists,” 
which was sometimes applied to them, describes them with suff- 
cient accuracy. 

The laws of England at the time provided for imprisonment 
without bail for those who obstinately refused to attend Church 
services or were present at any unlawful assemblies contrary to 
the laws and statutes, with the further penalties that the convicted 
offender, if he did not conform within three months, should depart 
from the realm. If he refused to do so he should be deemed a 
felon, and the penalty was death without benefit of clergy. 

The little church which had gathered at Scrooby, having no 
hope of living peacefully in their own land under these conditions, 
determined to cross to Holland, where there was religious freedom 
for all. Again they ran into trouble as it was impossible, under the 
existing law, for a family to migrate without license from the 
authorities, and this license they were unable to obtain. Io remain 
or to go was equally perilous, and their only hope was to get away 
secretly. In October, 1607, they made their first attempt to sail 
from Boston, in a ship which they had chartered, but they were 
seized, searched and imprisoned. After a month most of them 
were released, but seven of the principal men were held for the 
higher court. : 

The next year they arranged for a Dutch ship to meet them 
at a port near Grimsby, but here again they were seized by the 
sheriff and his men. Those of you who attended the pageant in 
1921 will perhaps remember that this was one of the scenes repre- 
sented, and you saw the sheriff and his horsemen herd together 
the women and children and march them away. 
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After this there seems to have been no mass effort to get across 
to Holland, but after many difficulties all got over, some at one 
time and some at another. After a short stay in Amsterdam they 
decided to make their way to Leyden. From 1609 to 1620 they 
made their home in that ‘fair and beautiful city,’’ where, as Brad- 
ford describes it, ‘“Ihey made a competent and comfortable living, 
but with hard and continuous labor.’”’ Brewster became a printer 
and Robinson entered the famous University. The other members 
of the company engaged in different occupations and the years 
passed peacefully. They found in Holland that “freedom of re- 
ligion” which they had sought and for which they had left their 
English homes, but as the slow years passed there were many 
factors which made them consider seriously the question of removal 
from Holland. They longed for the protection of the English 
flag; they were losing the English language and their English 
names; they missed for their children the education which they 
had received in their English homes; and lastly as Bradford says, 
“They were inspired with a great hope and inward zeal for the 
propagation of the gospel in the remote parts of the world, a 
mighty work in which they might be the stepping-stones for those 
who might follow in the paths where they had led.” 

After careful consideration they decided that Virginia offered 
the best opportunities. Because of their separation from the Estab- 
lished Church the King was unwilling to give them permission to 
live in America under his protection and enjoy liberty of conscience. 
He was ready however to agree not to molest them, and under this 
arrangement they obtained a patent from the Virginia Company. 
The patent having been obtained, it was necessary to secure finan- 
cial aid and this was obtained from a group of London merchants, 
known as the Adventurers, who furnished the necessary capital. 
The details of this agreement are not material to this brief sum- 
mary, but the contract was on the whole a burdensome one and 
became more so as the little colony built its houses along the first 
street. Under the arrangement it was provided that for seven 
years the income of the colony should go into a common fund, and 
from this fund the colonists should get their living. At the end of 
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the period the original investment and the accumulated capital 
should be divided between the Adventurers and the colonists — but 
more of this later. | 

On August 1, 1620, the members of the Pilgrim Company sailed 
from Delfthaven for Southampton, and two weeks later the “May- 
dower’ and the “Speedwell” left Southampton Water for the New 
World. Before they were out of the English Channel the “Speed- 
well” began to leak and it was necessary to run into Dartmouth for 
repairs. On September 2 they made their second start, but trouble 
developed again and the “Speedwell” was leaking so badly that 
both ships had to return to England, this time to Plymouth. Here 
it was found necessary to reorganize the expedition; the “Speed- 
well” was left behind and some of her passengers were taken on > 
the “Mayflower” while others were left in England. On the 16th. 
of September the “Mayflower” sailed again; 

““Then, the sea’s wide blue! 

“They sailed,’ writ one, ‘and as they sailed they knew 
That they were Pilgrims.’ ” | 

Nearly ten weeks later they came to anchor in Cape Cod harbor 
after a voyage that was filled with hardship and perils. Not all 
the passengers on the “Mayflower” were members of the Leyden 
congregation; the efforts of the Merchant Adventurers, the love 
of adventure, and the hope of gain had brought together many 
strangers and there were mutterings of discontent from these 
strangers. When the Cape was sighted it was decided to sail south 
and find some place near the Hudson River for their permanent 
home. Before the day was over, however, they found themselves 
among dangerous shoals and roaring breakers and they decided to 
turn back. The abandonment of their plan to settle within the 
limits of their patent led to open declarations from the malcon- 
tents that when he voyage had ended and a landing made outside 
the limits of their patent there would be no authority to restrain 
their liberty. It became evident, therefore, that some practical 
means must be devised at once to maintain law, order, and discip- 
line. Io accomplish this the members of the Pilgrim Company met 
in the cabin of the “Mayflower,” off the shores of Cape Cod, on 
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November 11, 1620 (O.S.), and bound themselves together by 
that famous document known later as the “‘Mayflower’’ Compact. 

This is the substance of the Compact: For the glory of God, 
and advancement of the Christian Faith, and honor of their King 
and Country, they came to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia; they combined themselves into a civil body 
politic, for their better ordering and preservation, and by virtue 
thereof to enact such just and equal laws as should be thought 
most meet and convenient for the good of the Colony; and unto 
these laws they promised all due submission and obedience. This 
action can be seen in its true perspective only when we recall that 
at the time the Compact was framed, in no part of the world did 
there exist a government of just and equal laws. 

They promised obedience to the laws, for they realized that the 
consent of the governed is one of the essentials of a just government. 
This was to be proclaimed more than a hundred and fifty years 
later in the Declaration of Independence, as a self-evident truth, 
that all governments must derive “their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” | 

On June 1, 1621, the Pilgrims obtained a new patent from 
the Council for New England, and the usefulness of the Compact, 
except as a symbol, came to an end. The elementary principles 
which it proclaimed, however, foreshadowed the Declaration ot 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, and our 
composite nation of to-day is interwoven with the ideals of that 
band of Pilgrims who founded their little community at Plymouth 
in 1620. We overlook too often the great contribution which they 
made to civil liberty and democracy. They knew how to found 
a colony for free men; earlier English attempts at colonization 
had ended in disaster; it remained for religious enthusiasm and 
civic ideals to triumph where commercial enterprise and the spirit 
of adventure had failed. 

The “Mayflower” arrived in Cape Cod harbor on November 
21, 1620, and the landing at Plymouth of the exploring party in 
the shallop was exactly one month later. This party of eighteen 
men had left the ship on December 16 to coast along the shores 
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of Cape Cod bay. They ran into rain, snow and increasing winds; 
their mast was carried away and they were obliged to take to their _ 
oars. In the darkness of the December night they landed on what 
is now Clark’s Island. The next morning was fair and in the 
warmth of the December sun they dried their clothes, rested them- 
selves, and gave thanks to God for His mercies, in their manifold 
deliverances. ‘“‘And this being the last day of ye weeke,” wrote 
Bradford, “they prepared ther to keepe ye Sabath.” Of that Sab- 
bath, their historian wrote simply yet eloquently: “On the Sabboth 
day wee rested.” Much has been said about the observance of that 
famous Sunday, but the two quotations given above comprise all 
that is known about it. 

On Monday they sounded the harbor and found it fit for ship- 
ping; they marched into the land and found divers cornfields and 
little running brooks —a place (as they supposed) fit for situa- 
tion. “At least,’ as Bradford put it quaintly, “it was the best they 
could find.” It was this landing of the exploring party, on the 
21st of December, 1620, which has come down in history as the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. Of it the poet wrote, 


“Here on its Rock and on its sterile soil, 
Began the kingdom not of kings but men; 
Began the making of the world again.” 


He looked upon the event as part of a world movement and — 
not merely as the struggle of a little band of wanderers to make 
a home for themselves in the wilderness. 

The exploring party returned to the ship and on December 26 
the “Mayflower” and her passengers reached Plymouth. Several 
days were spent in exploring the region, and on Saturday, January 
2 the work of building the town was actually begun. The town was 
to consist of a single street running from the water to Fort Hill. 
This street was called The Street, and was later known as First 
Street, Great Street, and Broad Street. It was not until 1823 that 
it became known as Leyden Street. 

The first building erected was one twenty feet square, for com- 
mon use until single houses could be built, but the work proceeded 
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slowly. The weather was bad and sickness was common. Many of 
the party remained on the ship, and it was not until the last of 
March that the ship’s carpenter could repair the shallop “to fetch 
all from aboard.” 

In April the ‘“Mayflower’ sailed for home, leaving the little 
band behind. A more discouraging situation could hardly be im- 
agined. Half their number had died during the winter; their 
connection with the old world was severed, and the most they 
could hope was that another ship would come before the next 
winter. But whether the Adventurers would be able to furnish 
and equip such a ship they did not know. To a degree which can 
scarcely be overestimated the future of the New World depended 
upon the courage, fortitude and faith of that little group of men, 
women, and children. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the happenings in the Colony 
during the years of its slow growth. They were years of hard-. 
ship, uncertainty and peril, and in those years the names of Brad- 
ford, Brewster, Standish and Winslow stand out. It was their 
ability, their heroic devotion to duty as they saw it, and their 
sublime faith, which made the Colony a success. 

In the story of the Pilgrims and their dealings with the Indians, 
two names occur frequently — Samoset and Squanto. Samoset was 
an Indian from the Maine coast, where he had learned a few Eng- 
lish words from the fishermen. Squanto had been carried to 
Europe by Hunt and had lived in London several years. John 
Slanie, a London merchant, had taken an interest in him and 
sent him back to this country by way of Newfoundland. Whether 
you call it a coincidence, or regard it, as the pious annalist did, a 
marvelous interposition of a wonder-working Providence, the pres- 
ence of these friendly English-speaking Indians is one of the most 
remarkable events in history. It was through these friendly Indians 
that the Pilgrims got in touch with Massasoit and made the treaty 
which may well be regarded as one of the landmarks in the Col- 
ony’s history. The scene has been described in detail by a writer 
of the period. 

April 1, 1621, was a sunny day, and just after noon there was 
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great excitement in the Colony; Massasoit, grand sachem of the 
confederated tribes of Pokanoket, appeared on Watson’s hill with 
a band of sixty warriors. The situation was a serious one; if 
friendly relations could not be established with the Indians the 
Colony would be in great and constant danger. The colonists were 
unwilling to let the governor venture among the savages, and 
the latter naturally hesitated about letting their chief visit the 
armed settlement. The mission required bravery and skill, as there 
was yet no security against bad faith on the part of the Indians. 
-Winslow was selected to make contact with the chief, and the 
historian relates how he set out alone for the camp, wearing his 
armor and side-arms. He marched down the slope, across the 
ford, and advanced boldly up the hill. His companions did not see 
him again for several hours. On being conducted to Massasoit he 
presented him with a pair of knives and a copper chain with a 
jewel attached. To the chief’s brother he gave a pot of strong 
water, a quantity of biscuits and some butter. The chief then 
expressed a wish to buy Winslow’s sword. After that Winslow 
made a speech, saying that King James saluted the Indian ruler 
with peace and love, accepting him as a friend and ally and that the 
governor wished to see him “to confirm a peace with him” and 
open a trade for their mutual advantage. The interpreter did not 
succeed very well with the message but Massasoit grasped the sub- 
stance of it and was much pleased. 

Leaving Winslow behind as a hostage, and taking some twenty 
warriors as a guard of honor, the chief started for the village. 
Captain Standish and Master Allerton, with guard of six muske- 
teers, met him at the crossing on own Brook. As he crossed, the 
guard saluted him and the two leaders took their places, one on 
each side of him, and conducted him to The Street, where, in a 
house not yet finished, there had been placed a green rug and some 
cushions. Governor Carver, assuming some state, came at once 
with a small body of musketeers, attended by drum and trumpets. 
After grave salutations had been exchanged they joined in some 
strong drink, of which, the historian says, “Massasoit drunk a 
great draft that made him sweat all the time after.” 
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Then and there they made the treaty which established peace 
and friendship with the Indians and which lasted more than forty 
years. Massasoit outlived Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Brewster, 
Standish and Allerton, yet had been many years in his grave before 
the treaty was violated by his younger son. 

When the treaty had been concluded the governor escorted the 
returning Indians to the brook, and as the evening shadows length- 
ened Winslow returned. 

One of the lessons we may learn from the Pilgrims is the lesson 
of the adequate preparations which they made for the safety of 
the little town. As early as 1622 a fort was built on the hill, of 
stout timber, with a flat roof on which their ordnance was mounted 
and from which they kept constant watch. Not only was a fort 
built but the town was surrounded by a palisade. As Secretary 
Morton wrote, “It was a great work for them to do in their weak- 
ness and in time of want, but the danger of the time required it.” 

The thoroughness of their preparations, the compulsory training 
in the use of military arms, and the law under which every man 
was required to equip himself with a musket and ammunition, offer 
a sufficient explanation why they escaped the peril of Indian attacks. 
Both treaty and preparedness were necessary, and “‘useless each 
without the other.” 

It is interesting to note that no hostile shot was ever fired from 
the guns of the fort. 

It has been said of some of our modern ideas, that the Pilgrims 
tried them three hundred years ago and they would not work. 
Their experience with communism was an interesting one and we 
of to-day can learn much from it. In the agreement with the 
London merchants there was inserted a provision to which I have 
already referred; for the first seven years the total income of the 
colony was to be put into a common fund and out of this the 
colonists were to get their living. At the end of seven years the 
capital and profits were to be divided between the Adventurers 
and the Colonists. 

But the plan was a failure from the first; one man thought that 
he did more than another and was not satisfied that he did not get 
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more out of it; the young men thought that they did more than 
the old men and should get more pay; the old men thought it be- 
neath their dignity that the young men got as much as they did; 
and the single men did not like the idea as it seemed to them that 
they were helping to support the families of the married men. At 
the end of three years conditions were so unsatisfactory that it was 
decided to modify the plan and give each man his land, for present 
use but not for inheritance. The governor notes that this made 
everyone much more industrious. —The men planted much more 
corn than they would have done otherwise. Even the women went 
into the fields and worked, although before this they had alleged 
weakness. 

“The experience that was had in this comone course and con- 
dition, tried sundrie years, and that amongst godly and sober 
men,’ wrote Governor Bradford, “may well evince the vanitie of 
that conceite of Platos & other ancients, applauded by some of later 
times: — that the taking away of propertie and bringing in com- 
unitie into a comone wealth would make them happy and florish- 
ing, as if they were wiser than God.” : 

If communism did not succeed on Leyden street three hundred 
years ago, in a little community speaking the same language, with 
a common history and tradition, where their very existence de- 
pended upon the success of the plan, we may well wonder whether 
it would succeed under the vastly more difficulty and complicated 
conditions of to-day. 

This is briefly the story of the beginning of the Plymouth Colony. 
In 1692 it became a part of the Massachusetts Bay Colony but the 
part that it took in the founding of the nation has never been for- 
gotten. Plymouth Rock, as a symbol, is known to every schoolboy 
in the land. 

“Plymouth Rock does not mark a besitales or an end. It aati 
a revelation of that which is without beginning and without end 
—a purpose shining through eternity with a resplendent light, 
undimmed even by the imperfections of men, and a response, an 
answering purpose, from those who, oblivious of all else, sailed 
hither seeking only an avenue for the immortal soul.” 
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